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Trumbull -was very unlike Stuart. He was gifted with no 
powers of lofty conception, nor beauty of disposition. His 
subjects dignified his performances. He wrote the history of 
his i)eriod in associated portraits, and, in connexion with 
Stuart, introduced a kind of hero-worship among us. Great 
men are our antiquities ; faces are the popular subjects 
of art. 

The national period is somewhat rich in names and v/orks. 
, The agitations of the Revolution continued long to disturb the 
free formation of an appropriate national character ; and their 
effects, like mysterious ground- swells, continue to shake the 
whole coast of thought. Kising superior to this state of 
things, an array of artists has appeared, honourable to the 
nation :— Allston, Malbone, Vanderlyn, Sully, Suman, Ingam, 
Huntington, Seutze, Cole, Kensett, and Durand, in painting ; 
Crawford, Greenough, and Powers, in sculpture. 

These names are worthy representatives of their age, and 
although we cannot point to any one of them as the founder 
of a school, there are in the works of some of them the elements 
of one, — there are in the list some men to whom the next 
generation will look with reverence. Their hearts have 
warmed to oui* own scenes. They have brooded over the 
haunts of beauty and grandeur in oui- middle and eastern 
states till the hidden meanings of rocks, and trees, and lakeii, 
assumed a distinctness to the bodily sense. But we arrest 
this train of thought. Our object is not to write, or even 
sketch, a history of art among us, but simply to indicate its 
necessity and its character. 

On looking over the tlu-ee periods which we have defined, 
we find all the departments of art cultivated, but with unequal 
devotion and success. -Portrait-painting is unduly prominent, 
and up to the present time has presented the only certain re- 
source to young artists for subsistence. So prominent is this • 
department, that writers at home .and abroad have been led 
to speak of it as tlie only one in which the United States 
could lay claim to the honour of forming a school. This is 
too much. We think that p9rtrait-painting can never rise to 
this dignity. Tlie artist is so bound to a certain order of pro- 
duction, and so controlled by principles of. imitation, as to bar 
his approach to high art. " Stuart may seize the permanent 
in cliaractcr. Sully may trace lemale beauty in gentle 
colours. Ingam may give us ideal Jiesh. Put wliat can we ' 
have here that is x^reatiye r What sentiments whose habitations 
ai-e the Hght of setting sims? WhM beauty wliose haunts are 
iiiountam and Iak0-scen_ej3 and the dreamy repose of aerial 
perspective ? 

•Historical painting has been cultivated with considerable 
success, butwith uncertain aim. Vanderlyn, Weir, Huntington, 
and Seutze, have produced works in this department of much 
merit. And yet, in looking over tliem, v.'e have been more 
than once pained Avith the conviction that they are not 
national. We regai-d them as incidental Vvorks rather than 
the fruits of true devotion to liiKtorical painting. 

The hnaguiative department of art has not been neglected ; 
it is well represented by Cole and Malbone. The former, in 
his ** Voyage of Life" a,nd "Course of Empire," has given 
evidence of extraordinary creative power and skill in com- ' 
position ; but in a way that leads us to believe that he depended 
mucli on foreign suggestion, and drew his inspiration almost 
as much from other lands as his own. Malbone, in his con- 
ception of "The Hours," has left us a perfect gem in imagi- 
native art. 

Landscape painting, the only department in wliieh we can 
hope to form a school, has been cultivated with true devotion. 
Here we may gain a proud eminence among tlie nations, and 
here alone. The character of our civilisation is too earnest and 
practical to foster imagina.tive tastes : the nearness of our past 
denies to the artist the mellowness and deep perspective of 
distance. Put "the hills rock-ribbed," the course of noble 
rivers, the repose of lakes, and a climate peculiarly our own, 
these tilings, as they appear in the Katskill and Addirondek, 
the Hudson, Lake George, and Schroon, and especially in our 
autumn loveliness, furnish rich materials for landscape com- 
X)ositiou. 



Our prominent artists have not failed to notice them, and 
devote themselves to their study. Among those who have 
succeeded and gained for themselves a name in this depart- 
ment, no one stands so deservedly high as Asher P. Durand, 
the President of the National Academy of Design, as much on 
account of the purity and simplicity of his devotion to American 
landscape as his eminence and skill in his art. The indivi- 
duality of his trees, true patriarchs of the woods, the charm of 
his autumn haze, and his quiet, philosophic contemplativeness, 
give to his works that place in painting which the "Elegy " 
of Gray, the "Excursion" of Wordsworth, and the "Thana- 
topsis " of Brj'-ant, occupy in poetry. They are entirely 
American, and are destined, in our judgment, to become the 
models after which existing and future artists are to build up 
a distinctive school of American art in painting— a school 
whose fame is to be co-extensive with that of our industry. 
AVe have artists capable of this great work. They only wait 
the development of oui' civilisation to seize upon its different 
stages and spirit, and record .them in colours and marble.' 

Thus far we have said nothing of sculpture. Its history is 
brief, and is found only in the national period of our art. It 
is written in the lives of Greenough, and Crawford,^ and 
Prown, and Powers, butwith such characteristic excellence 
as to give to tlie United States, in this department of art, a 
place next to the masters of antiquity. Sculpture is the field 
of our triumph in the fine arts. 

As a pai'tial confirmation, at least, of. this ambitious state- 
ment, it may be well to observe, that the great Thorwaldsen 
narned Hiram Powers and George Crawford as among the 
finest sculptors of the age. Powers, he regarded as rivalliiig 
his own boldness and purity of- conception ; Crawford, he 
spoke of as eminent for the harmony of his groups' and the 
natural ease of his drapery. 



JACOB E U y S D A E L . 

Jal-op. lluYsn.vEL was the son of a cabinet-maker, and wits 
esteemed in his youth for the excellency of his disposition and 
the suavity of his manners. He has been called the painter 
of JNIelancholy, and over his life and works there is a certain 
indescribable sadness, a love, a sentiment, v/hich affects the 
spectator \vithout an obvious cause ; something that rekindles 
faded impressions, that brings back the imaginations of youth 
— he cannot tell why — he does not understand it ; but it is 
true, nevertheless. Poetry and music excite the same feelings 
— Cisrtain projects, landscapes viewed under peculiar effects — 
exercise the same influence— a species of morbid sensibility. 

Kuysdael was a man of deep melancholy. He received a 
liberal education, and was designed for the medical profession ; 
but he laid aside the scalpel and assumed the j)encil ; he had 
conversed with nature, had drawn inspiration frpm her deep 
silence, and longed to pour forth the inspiration that was in 
him. If he had spokeji in word.-, he must have written philo- 
sophical tragedies ; if he had spol^en in the harmonious strains 
of music, he would have made the heartstrings vibrate to his 
solemn dirge and mournful songs ; as he spoke on canvas, 
the idiom of the world — he let his sighs have vent and me- 
lancholy utterance in leafless trees and gloomy clouds, and 
mysterious groupings of old trees and dark woody avenues, 
that began like the chancel of an old cathedral, and dwindled 
away into a slender sheep tract — in misty horizons, and in 
coming night. Ho was always introducing v.-ater ; but whether 
that water was tossed and tumbled ao a cataract, or whether it . 
flowed smootlily, without a murmur or a ripple, it was sure to 
be sorrowful ; there v%-as a shadow over everything, a gloom 
upon all— the painter brooded over his sorrow, and seemed to 
have hi.s dwelling among the tombs. 

Of his life little is known. He devoted himself entirely to 
art. He resolved to lead a life of celibacy, and never to quit his 
aged lather." He Avrote his own mental history hi his pictures, 
and it was all gloom and sadness. Here a tree isolated from 
its fellows, dark and son^bre— scathed and naked— its im- 
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mo"veable shadow darkening the still water of the lake. There, 
a still, dark piece of water, the broad leaves of the lotus on its 
surface, yellow flowers flourishing in refreshing coolness, a 
background of gigantic forest trees. Something always dark 
and shadowy. Kugler says thatRuysdael is the master whose 
pictures form the proper type and centre of the whole pastoral 
school of landscape. In his works, as in those of the-great 
painter of ideal landscape, Claude Lorraine, natural objects 
are treated in a manner which appears to manifest the in- 
fluence of a higher spirit ; but the means adopted by these 
two artists. were very different. Kuysdael did not need to 
decorate the ordinary forms of nature, or dress her up in a 
holiday garb, in order to bring her nearer to something that 



was divine. Each single object, however homely and familiar, 
provided it had not been cramped and regulated by the hand 
of man— the green meadows, the silent sweep of the clouds, 
the murmuring trees or brooks — all breathe the pure and lofty 
feeling of that higher spirit. His paintings are, in fact, a 
renewal of that old worship of the spirit- nature, which the 
Roman historian has ascribed to the ancient Germans. Yet 
there is in his pictures much that relates to the busy toil of 
man ; but such features, in general, stand in feeble opposi- 
tion to the overwhelming mass of natural objects, and the 
traces of human works often appear as mere ruins which 
have long yielded to the powerful operation of the ele- 
ments. 





A LANDSCAPE BY KUYS])AEL. 



W U V E R M A N S . 



Some artists have made it their pride, especially Flemish 
artists, to paint the tap-room, and the jolly idlers, the drinkers, 
smokers, and vagabonds of society — men who are only their 
own enemies, we are told, but who are tuily everybody else's 
also. Van Ostade, Brauwer, Teniers, and the prince of carica- 
turists, Pierre Bamboche, were all fond of representing taverns 
where the peasant with a jug of beer slowly quaffs and 
smokes as if there were no other object in life. Wouver- 
mans, on the other hand, paints castles, and huntsmen, elegant 
life, military exercises, the games of the old nobility; not those 
who haunted the purlieus of the courts, leading a life worse 



than that of the tap-room, but those who frequented the riding- 
school, the fencing-room, and whose science was of the Epi- 
curean school, men who drank deep, slept little, were keen 
upon a scent, good shots, and erccellent riders. These robust 
and happy ones of this earth led a gay and rude life,, studying 
falconry, and educating the needful animals, or penetrating the 
mysteries of the kennel— a race not yet departed, though 
changed in costume and certain details of manners, yet still 
the same. They wore a costume suited to the painter's art — 
the feathered beaver of loose Bassompierre, the fine lace collar, 
the doublet with frogs, the open boots which now have taken 



